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AMBITIOUS 


LEADERS CURBED BY 
POINT SYSTEMS 


Plan Proposes to Distribute Offices More 
Widely—Relieve Busy Leaders 


Behind the multiplicity of college activi- 
ties stand two or three generals, issuing 
orders, pulling strings. At the expense of 
their studies they carry the main burden 
of directing the extra-curricular uproar. 
How to place the prestige and onus of office 
on more shoulders, that is the question 
everywhere. 

Many colleges have the point system. 
Many others are thinking about adopting 
it. At Furman College, S. C., the faculty 
has valued each student office at so many 
points and limited the aspirations of each 
student to 80 points. At the University of 
Minnesota a point system is being devised 
for the women. Offices are divided into 
three classes, students will be limited to a 
certain number of offices in each class. At 
Stanford the womens’ council proposes a 
point system of similar nature. The Coe 
Cosmos (la.) propagandizes for a point 
system at that institution. 


Satirist Wanted 


Some college student with a flair for 
satire should write a play or book on the 
tired business men of college, commonly 
known as the campus “big”? men. When 
the “Beggar on Horseback” and “Babbitt” 
have finally penetrated the colleges, some- 
one on the inside will be inspired to im- 
pale the campus busybodies, with their 
goings to conference, their booster speeches 
before high school audiences, their amass- 
ing of doubtful honors through frenzied 
participation in a dozen activities. 


Hortatory 


Not yet having discovered the sting of 
satire, college editors wax hortatory over 
the side-shows. 

The Daily Nebraskan computes: 

“Tf the organization pins worn by stud- 
ents at the University of Nebraska were 
piled together, eleven 10-ton trucks would 
be needed to haul them away... . 

“By actual count there are 155 organiza- 
tions on the campus which have pins. This 
is taken from the best available authority; 
probably a dozen or so were missed!” 

Most of them The Nebraskan finds use- 
less: 

“What is the purpose of all this organi- 
zation? In most cases very little. The com- 
mon plaint that this or that organization 
must ‘do something’ to ‘make itself known 
on the campus’ is indicative of their lack 
of purpose. Some are really powerful, some 
terrorize freshmen—some do nothing. . . 

“Many of these organizations are of 
value only in a social way; in them the 
members become better acquainted and 
form friends outside of their immediate 
group. 

“This is the so-called purpose, actually 
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Chaperoning Mother 


Question: When is it necessary to cha- 
perone a mother with a six-year old child? 

Answer: When she enrolls as a student 
in a university. 

Mrs. Lawrence Snyder was one of the 
most popular chaperones at Ohio State 
University. This year she decided to enrol 
as a sophomore at the University. Despite 
the fact that she has a daughter, aged six, 
who trots off to the public school every day 
Mrs. Snyder, must be chaperoned, along 
with the flappers of eighteen summers. 


SMOKE RINGS 


WOMEN WANT TO BLOW 
THEM 


Perhaps Presidents will Change the 
Present Smoking Rules 


At Bryn Mawr there is a movement 
afoot to liberalize the smoking rules, which 
many consider to be obsolete. In order to 
secure data on the subject the Self Govern- 
ment Association is preparing the follow- 
ing questionnaire: 

1. Are you in favor of the present rules 
in regard to smoking? 

2. Are you in favor of a new rule for 
smoking with some restrictions? 
qj Meanwhile the Presidents of the Eastern 
Womens’ Colleges met on Octaber 23, to 
discuss smoking rules, along with other 
college problems. “It is hoped,” says the 
Bryn Mawr College News, “that the Presi- 
dents will find that their interests on the 
question coincide to the extent that each 
may return to the Directors of the college 
with the statement of the general and im- 
mediate necessity for a new and less rigid 
smoking rule.” 

@] Northwestern University has recently 
passed a ruling to the effect that any 
woman convicted of smoking will be imme- 
diately expelled from the institution. 

@ Commenting on the recent ruling at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, al- 
lowing girl students to smoke at social 
functions, the New York University Daily 
News has this to say: 

“Happily enough, the question of whether 
smoking is proper for women is no longer 
regarded as belonging to the field of morals. 
Now most people regard it as a matter of 
taste, and are willing to leave it to the 
discretion of the individual woman, or 
group of women, The girls of New York 
University decided for themselves that 
they would not tolerate smoking in the 
girls’ rest room. It is to the credit of the 
authorities and the girls that this problem 
was decided in such a manner.” 


of the honorary organizations (so-called, 
though few are honorary.)” 

The Tufts Weekly is appalled: 

“One of the most perplexing and impor- 
tant questions facing the student of any 
modern college is that of the relative im- 
portance of campus activities and scholar- 
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GIGANTISM 


WHO WANTS IT? 


Amherst Students Think Bigness Would 
Crush Spirit of Personal Importance 


“Student Enrollment Breaks Record; 
Largest Student Body in History.” What 
college paper did not blaze forth a head- 
line of this nature this fall! Some students 
viewed with alarm—others applauded the 
advent of Gigantism! 

In a small college there is opportunity of 
contact between professor and student, in 
seminars discussion is possible. In a large 
college there is the lecture system—mass 
production. 


“Shy Spirit?’ 


The Amherst Student is concerned that 
Amherst does not succumb to Gigantism, 
and lose that spirit of personal association 
in the adventure of learning peculiar to the 
“small college”. “Already the shy spirit of 
Amherst trembles at the tread of too 
many feet where the infection of Gigantism 
has begun te spread in its once quiet haunts. 
Unless we act quickly, it will be gone for- 
ever.”* Consequently the Student took a 
census on the subject. 435 of the voters 
were in favor of the idea of a small college, 
13 were opposed. The consensus of opinion 
rested somewhere between the 600 and 700 
mark, somewhere near the former. 


Many Explain Votes 


Student interest in the question was 
shown by the fact that nearly 400 voters 
gave some reason for their choice. The 
Student comments: “The feeling that Am- 
herst must remain shall in order to pre- 
serve the personal contact between instruct- 
ors and students through the medium of 
classes limited in number was undoubtedly 
the most popular reason propounded by the 
winning majority. ...” 


CONFERENCE 


ON THE LITTLE THEATRE MOVEMENT 
AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Some idea of the extent of, and the new- 
est tendencies in the Little Theatre move- 
ment in the colleges will be shown at the 
first National Conference of The American 
Theatre. At the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, on Nov. 27-28, will be gathered 
representatives from almost every college 
theatrical group in the country. While the 
conference will discuss the Little Theatre 
movement as a whole, the colleges will come 
in for a large part of the discussion. 

“One of the chief purposes of the meeting 
is to study the potential influence of the 
community playhouse movement now going: 
on in the American colleges for the promo- 
tion of interest in the serious drama.” 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 


—James Harvey Robinson 
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ORTY, eighty, two hundred heads 

slanted over so many note books; 

pencils mechanically recording facts 

—points one, two and three—with 
important items underscored against the 
future day of reckoning. That is the lecture 
system. Forty, eighty, two hundred eyes 
languidly looking at learning through the 
horn rimmed spectacles of an instructor. 
At the end of the term the entries of the 
semester are scanned; notebook is com- 
pared with notebook to see that no impor- 
tant item has been overlooked. The answers 
to all the exam questions are in these books 
—guess where, and memorize. Sometimes 
a more scientific method is used. By devious 
routes examination questions of years back 
reach the hands of resourceful students 
during the week before examinations. Pro- 
fessors vary little from year to year and 
with these lists in hand it is easy to predict 
what questions will be asked. For the im- 
provident student, mimeographed notes of 
all the semester’s lectures are for sale at a 
moderate price. 

That is the essence of the lecture system 
almost everywhere. Too many compulsory 
lectures, too much passive listening and 
recording. Too much unimaginative recit- 
ings af notes, warmed over slightly from 
year to year with pitiful jokes interspersed. 

We need to be told and retold of the 
futility of this mass production system of 
education, of its inevitable glorification of 
the notebook and the quiz. A few colleges, 
Swarthmore, Smith and others, have seen 
the light. Others, like McGill University, 
are in the process of awakening. Witness 
the following quotation from the Annual 
Report of the Principal of the University, 
Sir Arthur W, Currie: 


66 HE evils of overlecturing are obvi- 

ous and positive enough. Three lec- 
tures per diem given at irregular hours 
both in the morning and in the afternoon 
break up the student’s working day over- 
much and so tend to cause the formation 
of divided desultory habits of daily work. 
When compulsory lectures are so frequent 
the contents of the lectures themselves ac- 
cumulate so rapidly that even the most 
careful, thorough student is compelled to 
make the lectures the basis of his study and 
to confine his independent study to such 
small parts of the subject as will best serve 
to complete his Jecture notes for examina- 
tion purposes. Finally, the habit of dumb 
listening to oral lectures month after month 
for four long years always tends, slowly but 
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surely, to undermine the student’s natural 
initiative to undertake free, independent 
study and research of his own in any sub- 
ject.” 


We are glad to hear that Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa., has recently joined the 
small group of colleges whose class lectures 
are no longer compulsory, at least not to 
those students who have evinced serious 
interest in the pursuit of learning. Anyone 
attaining a grade “B” plus at Lafayette 
is permitted the “exercise of his judgment” 
in class attendance. 


SHEAF of editorials appeared in 

college papers during one week in 

September, finding fault with the 

intellectual meat and drink set be- 
fore students three or four times a day in 
classrooms. Dullness, judging from these 
documents seems to be a common profes- 
sorial failing. One student complains: 
“too many are the lecturers lacking in wit, 
lecturers who do nothing but read notes 
of the same content as the text, reading 
always in a manner so ineffective that any 
student could learn the subject better and 
more quickly by reading a book himself.” 

As yet these students have not begun to 
eall very loudly for a removal of the 
lecture system. But before long they will 
realize that the only effective method of 
rebuking an unsatisfactory lecturer is to 
remain away from his classes. 

Once the props of compulsory lecture 
attendances are removed and professors 
forced to support themselves by their ability 
as effective lecturers there will be a very 
noticeable improvement in the quality of 
college teaching. 


those who endeavor to give their 

students a broad, clear idea of 
the subject at hand, and those who turn 
their courses into guessing contests in 
which those who have the best memories for 
unimportant details survive, regardless of 
whether they have learned to interpret the 
facts they have acquired in any useful way. 

“The chief aim of the college professors 
should be to teach his students as much as 
he can, and to make the things they learn 
as useful to them as possible. On the other 
hand a number of pedagogues seem to de- 
sire only to devise ways and means for 
tricking the students, luring them into 
false statements, and seeking to becloud 
rather than clarify their minds. 

“We hold no brief for so-called “snap” 
courses; nor do we fail to recognize the 
fact that a thorough knowledge of a sub- 
ject is far more desirable and less easily 
obtained than a superficial idea of its gen- 
eralities. We do assert that when knowl- 
edge is. obtainable easily the professor 
should not send his students off on a false 
and difficult trail, delaying the arrival at 
the goal; nor should he seek to trip them 
by placing trivial obstacles in their way. 

“A certain amount of notebook and other 
written work is necessary perhaps to give 
the professor an idea of the progress of his 
students; when such work is so arranged as 
to stimulate thought and add to the éoher- 
ence of the student’s ideas it has an un- 
doubted value. Certain forms of such ex- 
ercises, however, may fairly be classed with 
the obstacles. Among these we list such 
practices as requiring students to outline 
textbooks—a task which is usually accom- 
plished by selecting certain salient phrases 


HERE have been in our experi- 
6 6] ee two types of professors— 
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WIND-MILL 


If We Can Do This: 


“The student council at a meeting last 
night took the first steps in their campaign 
to place Oregon traditions back to their 
old-time prominence on the campus. The 
first act of the council was to change the 
old library-steps tradition. ... 

“The old Oregon Hello tradition is get- 
ting noticeably weaker every year—a state 
of affairs which the council hopes soon to 
remedy.” 

Oregon Emerald (University of Oregon) 


Why Not This: 


President Coolidge signed the Prohibi- 
tion Tradition Bill, making the 18th amend- 
ment a full fledged American tradition. 
Now that Prohibition has become, by law, 
a time-honored national custom, it is com- 
monly accepted that the bootlegging indus- 
try will quickly disappear. 


By a narrow margin of ten votes the 
Authors’ League of America rejected the 
motion for founding a tradition of Ameri- 
can writers after the manner of Sherwood 
Anderson. 


“The dishonest attempts of our oppo- 
nents to supplant the fine old Puritanic 
morality deserved to fail’, asserted Critic 
Stuart P. Sherman when the final results 
of two hours balloting were made known. 


“Despite the fact that many of our group 
were absent from the meeting, we were 
able to administer a decisive defeat, which 
should discourage all attempts in the fu- 
ture to change our literary traditions.” 


The disbelief in the Trinity and the Vir- 
gin Birth, yesterday became a tradition in 
American religious circles. In a huge Inter- 
church Convention held at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee an overwhelming maiority of the 
delegates voted in favor of a modernism 
tradition. “We will oppose vigorously any 


attempt to undermine the fine tradition of 


modernism”, stated Rev. John Roach Stra- 
ton, who originally led the fundamentalist 
army, “modernism is now a tradition and I 
have always looked with disfavor upon any 
attempt to supplant the traditional.” 


“The old American tradition of wearing 
red flannel underwear is getting noticeably 
weaker every year,’ declared Senator 
Sounder upon returning from a trip 
through the Northwest. “This is a condi- 
tion which ¥ hope soon to remedy by a new 
underwear law. The fine old American tra- 
ditions must not be permitted to languish 
and decay.” 


of the author’s and copying them. While such 
a procedure might be of assistance to some 
students in learning the things set down in 
the text, we do not believe it could be of 
great enough value to compensate for the 
enormous amount of time which must be 
spent on the purely mechanical processes 
involved. 

“It is not a painless education we are 
arguing for. It is an education which will 
be broad and thorough, free from pedantry 
and irrelevant details.” 

—Indiana Daily Student 
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JOURNALISM 


Bulletin Boards? 


Student papers might be lively, color- 
ful and accurate panoramas of college life; 
student papers often are glorified bulletin 
boards cluttered with dull accounts of rout- 
ine events. Professors and student public- 
ists with axes to sharpen want a bulletin 
board; editors often want a readable, in- 
telligent sheet. Editor-in-Chief Mary Ben- 
nett of The Lawrentian, Lawrence College, 
Wis., tells in an editorial how to avoid 
becoming a bulletin board: 

“Many of our readers, particularly fac- 
ulty ones, were disappointed last year be- 
cause our accounts of chapel talks, lectures, 
and other entertainments were not enthu- 
siastic enough—that is, not enthusiastic 
enough in praise. 

“We heard our home glee club story char- 
acterized as our best write up of the 


year. Incidentally, that glowing account 
was written before the concert took 
place; . ... 
No Blah 


“Tt has been a definite policy of the Law- 
rentian to be rather objective in its accounts 
of speeches. No ‘interesting’ or ‘instructive’ 
or ‘interesting and instructive’ addresses 
are ever given at Lawrence—if the copy 
editor can help it. Even such adjectives as 
‘brilliant,’ ‘clever,’ ‘impressive’ and ‘pro- 
found’ grow wearisome with continued use. 

“Aspiring undergraduate journalists, un- 
less forbidden to do so, will cover their 
lack of something definite to say, with a 
flow of delighted appreciation of the lec- 
turer’s or artist's powers. Foreseeing this, 
the policy of the Lawrentian has been to 
favor matter-of-factness and to spare its 
readers adjective-flooded columns—as far 
as possible. We have, however, continually 
urged our reporters: “If you liked the 
speech, if it inspired you, thrilled you, let 
your readers know it. Not by putting in a 
string of adjectives, but by reporting the 
talk so completely, forcefully, and sympa- 
thetically that your readers will think, 
‘What a good speech that must have 
been!’ 

“That method of reporting is the one we 
have urged upon our staff. They have not 
always succeeded in it—the task is very 
difficult for young writers. They have often 
succeeded in being only cold and stiff. But 
the Lawrentian has preferred that as the 
lesser of the two evils. 

“Tf, in the future, we do experiment with 
a spasm of critical reporting, our readers 
must remember that unfavorable criticism 
is also legitimate. Reporters are not under 
obligation to be delighted with every func- 
tion they report. . . . The writer has a 
logical right to express dissatisfaction, as 
well as satisfaction... .” 


CLASSROOMS 


Why Not ? 


A committee composed of the President 
of Bates College, Maine, two trustees and 
two members of the faculty, will study the 
Bates curricula, compare it with that of 
other institutions, and prepare for future 
revision along modern lines. 

Asks The Bates Student: “Why should 
the men and women of Bates College not be 
given an opportunity to express their views 
in regard to changes to be made in the 
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curricula? If we are receiving the right 
kind of an education now, there are surely 
among us those who are well qualified as 
students of other institutions to assist in 
the work of revision.” 


The Williams Record proposes that Wil- 
liams seniors be permitted unlimited cuts 
in class attendance. While advocating this 
for seniors the Record believes that the 
other three classes are not prepared for 
the freedom. 


FRATERNITIES 


Cut Throat 


Final reports are not yet in on the action 
of eight fraternities of the eleven at West- 
ern Reserve University (Cleveland) to ex- 
pel Sigma Nu, national fraternity, from the 
Western Reserve Interfraternity Council. 
The three fraternities absent were believed 
to favor “cut-throat competition” and 
Sigma Nu was accused of violating the 
rules. It gave an off-campus dinner to 
freshmen three days before such were al- 
lowed, and breakfasted the freshmen off- 
campus the day invitations were to be dis- 
tributed—so say the eight. 


ACTIVITIES 


AMBITIOUS OFFICERS 
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ship. When he observes preponderant part 
which campus activities play in college life, 
the halos so securely resting above the 
heads of the so-called ‘big’ men of the 
campus and the constant and promising 
inducements offered to all who strive for 
college glory, he must be moved to wonder 
what the purpose of college properly is 
and what is the exact nature of higher 
education. When he becomes initiated into 
the disdainful attitude of the majority of 
his associates toward books and studying, 
the question must force itself upon him, 
‘Should students really study?’ We do not 
exaggerate. Many a student will tell you 
with a perfectly straight face that success 
in activities is far more to be desired than 
distinction in the field of learning.” 


Hazy Purpose 


At Colorado College, The Tiger makes a 
discovery: 

“The thought to be remembered about the 
whole proposition is this: There are too 
many small, practically inactive, organiza- 
tions having as their general and some- 
what hazy purpose ‘the promotion of better 
feeling between the classes and maintain- 
ing the true College spirit and standards.” 

And offers a solution: 

“In addition to this, many groups, active 
a few years ago, have been almost lost sight 
of in the progress of time. Would it not 
be better for the College if the bodies that 
are serving no actual purpose would dis- 
solve and allow their members to concen- 
trate their efforts in something that would 
accomplish deeds worth while. Let us have 
fewer but more efficient organizations.” 


Heretic 


The Johns Hopkins News Letter turns 
heretic: 

“Campus leadership has usually been the 
goal of a college career, as painted to the 
Frosh by enthusiastic upper-classmen. 


‘Distinguish yourself in activities,’ has been 
the battle-cry. We arise in opposition. 

“Student activities have their place in 
the college world. They serve a useful 
purpose; that of giving students an oppor- 
tunity to mix with one another, to work 
side by side, and to get rid of their excess 
energy in a harmless way. But, after all, 
the university is a place where one should 
acquire a liberal or a specialized education, 
and we are willing to swear or affirm 
that this cannot be done by the man who is 
‘head over heels’ in activities, and just 
‘gets by’ in his studies. ‘After I get my 
degree I am going to educate myself,’ said 
a campus leader, not so long ago. ‘Time is 
too short for a man to manage a team, 
edit a publication, sing in the glee club, 
and still get the real benefit from his 
studies.’ 

“So our final and specific advice to the 
Frosh is this: Take one activity and con- 
centrate upon it; make it a worth while 
affair; don’t let other appeals bother you; 
spend a fair amount of time on your class- 
room tasks, and we think you’ll find out 
what a college is really designed to do— 
educate! 

“If this be heresy, campus leaders, make 
the most of it.” 


Last Chance! 


If you were in a desert and saw this 
sign, you would hasten to equip your- 
self with all the necessaries of your 
journey before proceeding. 


THE NEW STUDENT is an oasis in 
the college world, refreshing, stimu- 
lating, sustaining,—full of carefully 
selected, accurate information about 
the high lights and the shadows of 
the American campus. And much 
more than that. 


To those who have not sent their 
renewals we say “LAST CHANCE” 
because after this copy we will have 
to discontinue your subscription. Pro- 
vision yourself now with a whole 
year’s food by sending $1.50 imme- 
diately. 


Coming in November 


The famous Dartmouth Student Re- 
port, second instalment, comprising 
sections on Faculty and Method of 
Instruction, The Plan We Propose. 


The Autobiography of a Football 
Hero. 


A Defense of Aaron Burr, by William 
Carlos Williams. 


Articles on the Oxford and Cambridge 
Debate Teams, German Student Re- 
lief, a complete story, ete. 
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THINKING BY PLATOONS 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PROPER METHOD 


FOR REARING 


“The college student of today is the 
leader of tomorrow,’ announces Chapel 
Speaker. “At college, Youth is endowed 
with originality, initiative, self reliance, all 
the qualities necessary for leadership.... ” 


—And after Chapel Speaker is finished, 
someone reads the following set of fresh- 
man rules* (the rules may differ in word- 
ing, they are alike in spirit everywhere.) 

1. All freshmen must touch the crown of their 
head with their thumb when encountering an upper- 
classman. 

2. They must ascend the stone steps outside the 
Arts Building sidewise, one step at a time. 

3. Freshmen shall wear black socks at all times, 
except on Sunday and authorized holidays. 

4. Freshmen must pay due respect to upper class 
members by frequent use of “sir” and “ma’am’’. 

5. All Freshmen, boys and girls, shall wear the 
following decoration on the chest: A white canvas, 
9x12 inches, suspended from the neck by a stout 
string—the canvas bearing the following words in 
two (2) inch letters in green: 


From 

This placard is to be worn on the outside of all 
clothing at all times, except from mid-night Saturday 
to mid-night Sunday, and is to be readable at all 
times. 

6. All freshmen must carry song bodks and sing 
anything on demand except the Alma Mater and 
National Anthem. 
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Do these rules breed individualists, super- 
men, leaders for Democracy? 

Last year an English onlooker said that 
this training “has a very important effect 
in reducing the individual to a mere mem- 
ber of a category and robbing him of his 
individuality to a dangerous extent.” 


Rolls Royce, Ford 


A Wesleyan (Ohio) 
borates: 

“Many freshmen come here with unique 
and striking personalities, but when one of 
these Rolls-Royce freshmen gets into some 
of our college groups and falls into the 
hands of a group of upperclassmen they 
begin the melancholy process of trying to 
make him over into a Ford. Of course they 
never make a good Ford out of him, but 
they succeed in spoiling him for ever as a 
Rolls-Royce, . . . men in the senior class, 
if they had developed, according to the im- 
pulses and instincts of their natural tem- 
peraments, would now be unique and fas- 
cinating personalities. ... But alas, they 
fell into the hands of a group of upper- 
classmen.... They are now strictly factory 
products, standardized.” 


*“In Solid Phalanxes’’ 


Editor of the Minnesota. Daily calls these 
factory products “Group Walkers’. 

“Students here are group walkers. Like 
invading barbaric hordes they surge over 
the campus each morning, in solid pha- 
lanxes. In close, compact groups they go 
their way, meeting other close, compact 
groups on their rounds. They attend classes 
in groups, go to athletic events in groups, 
stand about the postoffice in groups, and, 
for all we know, die and go to their reward 
in groups.” 

Not only have we group walkers but also 


professor corro- 


*An anthology of freshman rules collected from 
six colleges. 


NEW LEADERS 


group talkers. At McGill the Daily endorses 
a suggested freshman rule “by which all 
first year men must greet each other with 
the word ‘hello.” In a correspondence 
column of the same publication Satiric 


Student laughs at this importation from 
the American campus. His letter suggests 
that freshmen greet one another with ‘Hot 
Puppy’ instead of the prosaic ‘Hello’ of 
American colleges; also that the Frosh de- 
vote all money allowed them by parents to 
the entertainment of sophomores. By the 
adoption of these customs, correspondent 
believes “McGill would still further secure 
herself from the egregious blunders of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, which Universities 
acting on the absurd assumption that every 
man who secures admission to their halls 
is a gentleman and should be treated as 
such, have no Freshman Regulations of any 
description whatever.” 


West Point Loyalty 


When anyone suggests the abolition of 
freshmen customs and other promoters of 
Group Walking, howls of protest ensue. 
Many students think that college loyalty 
can only be applied in one way—with a 
paddle, and in one place,—across the but- 
tocks of a freshman. “And if discipline 
doesn’t make for loyalty, why is it that 
there exists nowhere, men who are more 
loyal to their school than West Pointers? 
Look into the life of a first year West 
Pointer ...” argues a student at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

But another student thinks loyalty comes 
about thusly: 

“Talk about your loyalty all you wish. 
You can make the freshmen sing praises 
to your Alma Mater, and do all of the silly 
jokes you have labeled as expressions of 
loyalty, by standing over them with a pad- 
dle. ... Drive them to these expressions of 
shallow and untrue loyalty if you will... 
true loyalty does not come through the ef- 
forts of your paddling squads ... gained 
by a far different route. . .. It comes by 
daily contact with University life and 
through the feeling of equality with one’s 
fellow students. .. .” 


Group Thinking 


Group walking and group talking result 
in group thinking. In that way the col- 
legiate salt, despite assertions of Chapel 
Speaker, loses its savor. Writes a student 
at Ohio State: 

“We allow our group to choose our poli- 
tics, our religion, our friends, and our 
thoughts. We say, ‘this is bad and we must 
not do it’ because the group has tabooed 
it. We do inane things because the group 
has said we must. We become at first hypo- 
erites and later automatons. 
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“Spontaneity, originality, and freedom 
are lost to us because we conform. ... 

“We need not be obnoxious in non-con- 
formity. If we use a little sense, we need 
not even be thought queer. The danger lies 
in insincerity. 

“The road of the non-conformer is not an 
easy way to travel. It is paved with sharp 
rocks that trip up the traveler and bruise 
him. But it leads to self-respect and free- 
dom.”’ 


Havens for Individualists 


How many colleges are havens for the 
non-conformist, the Lone Walker, the Lone 
Talker? What happens to our American 
Shelleys? 

If Oscar Wilde were living on an Ameri- 
can campus would he be blanketed by a 
husky corps of football men for his peculiar 
costumes or respected for his beautiful 
poetry? Does your college foster the “queer” 
student, the crank, the cynic, the poet and 
the philosopher? 


Dartmouth? 


The Dartmouth thinks that his college 
does. 

“If a man wants to become educated and 
to live according to his own philosophy, 
regardless of opinion, he can survive and 
even find friends at Dartmouth. 

“Unfortunately the majority neglect the 
opportunity, in order to pursue the chimeras 
of popularity. Sixty percent of the under- 
graduate body eat, drink, talk, think and 
sleep on elections of one sort or another 
from the day of matriculation to the day 
of separation or graduation. This force 
toward conformity is an inevitable by- 
product of the American notion of how to 
live in groups. To the conformist, fraterni- 
ties, clubs, societies are the summum 
bonum; to the individualist they mean 
nothing as such. 

“Believing so, we yet affirm faith in the 
opportunity at Dartmouth to develop power 
of leadership as an individual while an un- 
dergraduate. But the road toward realiza- 
tion of that ideal is fraught with heart- 
burnings for him who does not properly 
evaluate membership in elected groups.” 


Are our freshman rules designed for 
persons or robots? If we legislate group 
walking, and even group talking, will we 
have group thinking? Ask your psycho- 
logy professor. 


PORTRAIT OF ONE PROFESSOR 


(From notes taken in his class) 


You stand there, hand in pocket, and 
discourse 

Of Shelley, Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
the while 

Your face is set in that self-same 
stock smile 

You wear when smiling is a last 
resource. 


I wonder if you’ve ever known the thrill 

Of daffodils beside a silver lake, 

Or felt the breath of Autumn’s being 
shake 

Your soul—if souls are given to 
erush and kill. 


You grasp the dross—and lose the 
afterglow— 

Reducing verse to metric feet of 
clay— 

If Milton stood here, possibly you’d 
say, 

“How extraordinary, don’t you 
know.” 

—Ohio State Lantern 


